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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
FOUNDER 

YOUR  request  for  a  biographical  sketch  of  our  Founder,  Rabbi  Joseph 
Krauskopf,  is  most  fitting  and  timely,  on  this,  the  day  we  do  him  public  honor. 
To  do  justice  to  his  life  and  work,  his  true  worth  and  many  fine  attributes, 
would  more  than  fill  the  pages  of  your  school  paper.  Therefore,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  limit  this  sketch  to  the  barest  recounting  of  the  more  outstanding  events  in  the 
life  of  this  great  man. 

Obviously,  a  man  of  Dr.  Krauskopf's  vision  and  constructive  doings,  was 
nationally  known.  Nevertheless,  there  may  be  lads  now  at  our  School,  of  this 
generation,  who  will  be  glad  to  learn  at  least  a  part  of  his  interesting  history. 

Rabbi  A.  J.  Feldman,  his  associate  in  the  pulpit  of  Keneseth  Israel  Congrega- 
tion, wrote  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  friend  in  which  he  said: 
"A  study  of  the  outstanding  events  of  Dr.  Krauskopf's  life,  however  superficial 
that  study  may  be,  reveals  the  fact  that  in  him  Jewry  had  a  son  endowed  with  a 
supreme  courage  as  to  conviction  and  deed,  with  a  nature  that  was  incurably  hopeful, 
one  who  was  a  daring  dreamer  and  a  yet  more  daring  doer,  a  clear  thinker  and  one 
gifted  with  the  art  of  imparting  thoughts  simply,  and  directly,  and  understandingly." 

There  were  those  who  knew  Dr.  Krauskopf  only  as  he  appeared  to  the  public: 
the  courageous  preacher,  the  indefatigable  community  worker,  the  organizer,  the 
executive,  the  leader.  They  saw  the  success  he  attained  in  everything  he  undertook. 
He  had  a  dream  of  well-nigh  Messianic  proportions,  and  he  had  faith  in  the  realiza- 
bility  of  that  dream.  He  knew  that  life  could  be  sweeter,  easier  and  better — if 
one  had  the  earnest  will  to  make  it  so. 

He  was  born  January  21,  1858,  in  Ostrowo,  Posen,  then  a  part  of  Prussia. 
His  father  was  a  lumber  dealer.  Young  Joseph  spent  much  time  with  him  in  their 
native  forests.  This  developed  in  him  a  love  of  nature,  which  later  became  an 
outstanding  characteristic.  Due  to  this  open-air  life,  he  stored  up  physical  energy 
and  endurance,  which  were  considered  proverbial,  and  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
work  so  hard,  to  create  so  much  and  to  achieve  so  greatly. 

From  his  mother,  a  good  orthodox  Jewess,  he  inherited  a  piety,  a  reverence 
and  a  love  for  study  and  diligence  which,  too,  were  characteristic  of  the  man. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  followed  an  older  brother  to  the  United  States,  and 
secured  employment  with  a  tea  merchant  in  Fall  River,  Mass.  His  days  there 
were  drab  and  often  irksome,  yet  an  eagerness  to  do  things  sustained  his  ambitions, 

A  Mrs.  M.  B.  Slade,  of  that  city,  not  a  Jewess,  became  interested  in  this  lad. 
and  having  heard  of  the  proposed  founding  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College  in  Cin- 
cinnati, she  suggested  to  young  Krauskopf  the  possibility  of  his  entering,  in  order 
to  train  as  a  Rabbi.  Dr.  Krauskopf  enthusiastically  agreed  with  the  idea,  and 
this  good  woman  made  it  possible  for  him  to  matriculate  there  under  the  leadership 
of  Rabbi  Isaac  M.  Wise.  Young  Krauskopf  became  an  outstanding  student,  and 
in  1883,  received  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
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and  was  shortly  afterwards  ordained  Rabbi  in  the  first  class  of  students  to  be 
graduated  from  the  Hebrew  Union  College. 

As  the  head  of  a  large  Congregation  in  Kansas  City,  still  a  young  man,  he  soon 
built  up  a  reputation,  not  only  because  of  the  originality  of  his  lectures,  but  for  the 
good  civic  and  community  work  he  did  for  that  growing  city.  Dr.  Krauskopf 
was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  first,  notwithstanding  active  opposition,  to  launch  Sunday 
services  for  Jewish  people. 

In  1887,  the  Faculty  of  his  Alma  Mater  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  That  same  year  (the  East  having  learned  of  this  new  star) 
he  was  called  to  the  pulpit  of  Congregation  Keneseth  Israel  of  Philadelphia,  which 
he  soon  built  up  as  the  largest  Congregation  in  America.  His  Sunday  services  at 
once  became  popular.  The  Temple  was  always  crowded  with  earnest  listeners, 
Jews  and  non-Jews.  His  sermons,  which  gripped  the  community  of  Philadelphia, 
printed  in  book  form,  were  widely  read  and  favorably  commented  upon  by  his 
large  number  of  readers.  He  remained  as  the  leader  of  this  Congregation  until 
his  death,  June  12,  1923.  Funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Temple,  eight  of  the 
Seniors  of  The  National  Farm  School  acting  as  his  pall  bearers.  His  death  was 
widely  mourned  throughout  the  nation. 

Dr.  Krauskopf  was  a  pioneer  in  many  religious  and  civic  movements.  He 
was  the  originator  and  founder  of  the  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America,  and 
his  time  and  ability  given  in  the  early  years  of  its  existence,  started  it  on  its  long 
career  of  usefulness.  In  the  larger  community,  he  organized  the  Personal  Interest 
Society  in  1892,  the  forerunner  of  the  present  Social  Service  Agencies.  In  1893, 
he  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Model  Dwelling  Association,  in  an  effort 
to  rid  the  city  of  its  slums.  He  was  active  in  the  formation  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Religious  Liberals.  In  1894,  he  urged  the  establishment  of  a  Model  Kitchen 
for  the  poor  of  the  city.  In  1898,  during  America's  war  with  Spain,  he  was  appointed 
Special  Field  Commissioner  of  the  National  Relief  Commission.  In  1900,  he  was 
designated  special  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  investigate 
general  conditions  of  agriculture  in  Europe.  In  1901  he  organized  the  Board  of 
Jewish  Ministers  of  Philadelphia.  In  1903  the  Alumni  Association  of  his  College 
decided  to  raise  $500,000,  as  an  Isaac  M.  Wise  Memorial  Fund,  and  appointed 
him  Director  General  of  the  Fund.  That  same  year  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis.  In  1917,  he  was  appointed  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Hoover  as  Organizer  and  Director  of  Food  Conservation  Propaganda 
among  the  Jews  of  the  United  States. 

One  might  continue  to  enumerate  the  various  activities  indefinitely  which 
occupied  his  interest  and  time,  both  mentally  and  physically.  He  was  in  constant 
demand  as  a  lecturer  before  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  bodies,  always  giving  himself 
freely  in  every  endeavor  to  bring  the  Jew  forward  as  a  valued  member  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  to  bring  light  and  inspiration  to  his  people. 

In  the  summer  of  1894,  Dr.  Krauskopf  went  to  Russia  to  learn  at  first-hand 
the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  that  country  and  to  urge  means  for  its  amelioration. 
While  there  he  observed  the  zeal  with  which  Jews  pursued  agriculture  within  the 
limits  allowed  by  the  Russian  government.  He  saw  his  people  yearning  for  oppor- 
tunities to  work  out  their  existence  from  the  soil.  At  the  suggestion  of  his  host. 
Count  Tolstoi,  he  visited  the  Jewish  Agricultural  School  at  Odessa.     He  noted  the 
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avidity  with  which  Jewish  lads  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  of  the  agricultural 
training  thus  given,  which  convinced  him  that  farming  instmcts  fostered  in  Biblical 
times,  still  lingered,  and  needed  but  an  opportunity  for  their  manifestation. 

On  his  return,  he  formulated  plans  for  the  beginning  of  the  present  day  school 
which,  while  welcoming  all  students  regardless  of  creed,  might  satisfy  the  demand 
of  large  numbers  of  Jews  who  had  a  desire  to  live  upon  and  cultivate  the  land. 

On  April  10,  1896  the  School  was  incorporated,  the  Watson  farm  of  122  acres 
having  been  purchased  for  the  sum  of  $10,000,  which  was  more  money  than  had 
been  raised  by  his  personal  efforts.  He  started  with  but  one  building,  known  as 
"Pioneer  Hall,"  since  destroyed  by  fire,  in  which  the  handful  of  students  ate, 
slept  and  studied.  From  this  humble  beginning,  which  took  most  of  Dr.  Krauskopf 's 
personal  savings,  augmented  by  the  proceeds  of  his  traveling  lectures,  this  present 
great  School  was  founded,  and  in  his  Last  Will  and  Testament  he  said,  "The 
National  Farm  School  is  born  of  my  innermost  conviction  in  the  supreme  worth  of 
agriculture,  the  honorable  calling  of  our  ancestors,  as  one  of  the  best  means  of 
securing  safety  and  happiness  to  the  sorely  afflicted  of  our  people." 

From  the  day  of  its  foundation  to  his  death.  Dr.  Krauskopf  was  the  President 
of  this  School,  even  though  many  times  he  asked  to  be  relieved  of  that  burden. 
To  it  he  gave  a  maximum  of  thought  and  energy,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that 
its  growth,  present  prosperity  and  usefulness  are  dueentirelytohis dynamic  strength 
and  farseeing  vision. 

The  fundamental  objective  of  the  School  is  to  give  farm-minded  city  lads,  who 
cannot  afford  to  enter  an  agricultural  college,  their  opportunity  to  become  farmers 
or  specialists  in  the  many  branches  of  this  industry.  The  School  is  unique,  as  it 
offers  all  students  a  practical  training  on  its  hundreds  of  fertile  acres,  and  teaches 
theory  in  its  classrooms  and  laboratories.  The  three-years'  course  given  covers  a 
full  thirty-six  month  period,  equalling  in  length  the  four-year  college  course. 

The  worthy  students  selected  from  among  hundreds  of  applicants  for  entrance, 
who  receive  the  opportunities  offered  by  this  School  of  his  founding,  are  especially 
privileged  in  having  as  their  exemplar  and  inspiration,  a  man  of  such  high  ideals 
and  noble  attainments. 

His  co-workers,  the  Trustees  of  the  School,  appreciated  the  honor  and  privilege 
of  calling  this  good  man  friend.  They  sincerely  trust  the  enlargement  of  scope  and 
continual  growth  of  his  creation,  now  established,  may  evince  the  worthiness  of 
their  stewardship  and  express  their  loyalty,  respect  and  admiration  for  Joseph 
Krauskopf  the  Founder,  preacher,  leader  and  teacher. 

Herbert  D.  Allman. 
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AN  inspiration  may  be  likened  to  a  tender  young  plant  in  respect  to  the  care 
and  nourishment  given  it.  It  can  grow  slowly  but  surely  and  it  can  die, 
due  to  lack  of  care.  As  its  roots  become  embedded  within  the  soil,  it  grows 
into  a  strong,  large  and  beautiful  tree.  So  may  we  liken  the  inspiration  of  Dr.  J. 
Krauskopf,  whose  great  idea  has  become  a  living  monument  of  his  work. 

Ideals  do  not  flash  across  ourmindsinan  instant.  They  are  usually  the  subject 
of  much  thought  and  consideration.  If  they  be  not  approximated  at  all,  the  whole 
matter  disintegrates.  Ideals  must  work  through  the  brains  of  good  and  brave  men, 
or  they  are  no  better  than  dreams.  Realizing  that  Faith  is  necessary  to  victory, 
Dr.  Krauskopf  undertook  under  great  handicaps  to  make  his  inspiration,  his  ideal, 
a  reality. 

Within  thirty-five  years,  the  school  has  increased  in  size  in  every  department. 
From  a  start  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  one  building  and  six  students,  it  has 
increased  to  its  present  size.  Today,  it  has  one  hundred  and  eighty  students, 
fourteen  hundred  acres  of  land  and  eight  main  buildings. 

The  increase  of  livestock,  nurseries,  poultry  and  farm  machinery  has  kept 
in  step  with  the  development  of  the  school.  The  growth  of  the  faculty  from  eight 
members  to  twenty-five  indicates  that  scientific  education  plays  as  important  a 
part  in  the  schooling  of  a  student  as  the  practical  training. 

Truly  it  can  be  seen  that  the  growth  of  the  National  Farm  School  is  the  result 
of  great  faith  in  a  purpose.  Faith  in  his  unswerving  aim  led  to  the  fulfillment  of 
his  ideal — his  school.  The  National  Farm  School  shall  stand  forever  as  a  monument 
to  a  great-hearted  man  of  humbleness,  piety  and  faith  in  a  purpose. 

I.    GUNSHARSKY. 


Nathax  B.  Shapiro 


A  HUGE  metropolis  had  sprung 
forth  man\'  years  before  from  a 
small  group  of  farm  houses  and 
rambling  wooden  buildings.  As  a  mon- 
grel bitch  may  sometimes  throw  forth  a 
champion,  so  did  this  tiny,  sleep}'  and 
backward  hamlet  produce  a  large,  mag- 
nificent and  progressive  American  city. 

Even  as  the  "sport"  forgets  its  lowly 
dam,  so,  too,  did  this  new  center  of 
industry  disregard  its  pithy  origin.  In 
its  beauty  and  opulence,  the  metropolis 
overshadowed  the  tiny  hamlet  until  it 
had  become  practically  forgotten. 

But  the  little  town,  with  its  few  old- 
fashioned  buildings,  clung  to  the  city  as 
a  mother  to  her  child.  The  score  of  ram- 
shackle dwellings  had  long  since  outlived 
their  period  of  usefulness.  They  had 
been  neglected  in  the  eager  haste  of  the 
development  of  the  offspring.  Progress 
had  marched  on  and  they  were  left  to 
fall  in  ruins — left  to  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  the  elements. 

Yet  in  this  cemeters'  of  fond  hopes  and 
ambitions,  a  little  life  remained.  In  the 
group  of  wooden  tombstones,  there  stood 
an  old  dilapidated,  weather-beaten 
house,  whose  patched  windows  and 
smoking    chimney    gave    evidence    that 


someone  still  dwelled  within  its  aging 
walls.  The  ravages  of  time  had  left  their 
indelible  mark  upon  it  in  the  form  of  rot- 
ting boards  and  sagging  roof.  No  evi- 
dence could  be  seen  of  its  former  beauty 
and  stateliness;  no  record  could  be  found 
of  the  joys  and  the  sorrows,  of  the  hopes 
and  disappointments  of  those  who  had 
lived  and  died  within  its  walls.  That  is, 
no  record  except  for  the  lone  inhabitant 
of  the  old  house — an  old  man,  a  verit- 
able patriarch  of  the  receding  past.  He, 
as  well  as  the  house,  showed  outward 
signs  of  having  at  one  time  seen  better 
days — days  when  people  had  lived  con- 
tented lives;  days  when  there  had  been 
no  hustle  and  bustle;  days  when  people 
had  not  been  forever  striving  for  things 
unattainable. 

The  venerable  old  gentleman  who 
dwelt  within  the  sad  walls  of  the  dilapi- 
dated mansion  viewed  with  all  the  preju- 
dice and  misgivings  of  the  "old  order" 
the  ever-prevalent  signs  of  progress.  To 
him,  this  Progress  meant  the  death  of 
the  old,  the  prophecy  of  that  irresistible 
fate  which  must  soon  overtake  him. 

A  warm,  radiant  sun  burst  forth  mag- 
nificentlv    from    beyond    the    towering 
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heights  of  the  metropolis,  to  shower  its 
splendor  upon  the  tiny  hamlet.  With 
the  skillful  touch  of  Nature,  the  master 
artist,  it  illuminated  the  old  buildings, 
each  in  turn  until  it  came  to  rest  upon 
the  ruined  msniion. 

As  the  sun  bathed  the  scene  gener- 
ously, the  venerable  old  gentleman 
stepped  from  the  porch  and  opened  the 
rusty,  protesting  gate.  He  viewed  the 
panorama  sadly  and  turned  down  the 
deserted  street. 

At  one  time  the  street,  even  as  the 
house,  had  been  new.  Song  and  laugh- 
ter had  been  heard.  Carriages  had  joy- 
fully rumbled  upon  their  way.  But  the 
song  had  been  stilled  and  the  laughter 
had  died  away.  Progress  had  appeared 
and  left  the  street  deserted  until  it  was 
now  covered  with  grass  for  lack  of  use. 
Only  the  slow  steps  of  the  old  man  dis- 
turbed the  tranquility  of  the  neglected 
street. 

On  he  trudged  down  the  forgotten 
highway,  and  with  the  passing  of  each 
house,  fond  memories  of  former  days 
tugged  at  his  heartstrings.  His  mind 
pictured  them  now  and  his  thoughts  re- 
vealed the  carefree  children  who  had 
once  swung  upon  the  now  rotting  gates. 

Thus  enveloped  in  his  memories,  he 
suddenly  found  himself  at  the  foot  of  an 
almost  indistinguishable  mountain  trail 
which  led  to  the  summit  of  a  hill  not  far 
distant.  As  he  slowly  labored  up  this 
narrow  footpath  he  recollected  how,  in 
his  younger  days,  he,  this  now  aged  and 
weary  frame,  had  the  energy  to  run  up 
this  steep  ascent. 

An  enormous  oak  tree  at  the  summit 
of  the  hill  marked  the  end  of  the  trail. 
Here  the  old  man  stopped  to  gaze  affec- 
tionately at  the  giant  oak.  This  huge 
tree  was  his  friend  and  silent  adviser  in 
times  of  disappointment.  A  feeling  of 
peace  filled  his  heart  as  he  looked  upon 
his  congenial  "ally".   Its  gnarled,  moss- 


covered  branches  might  have  been  as 
many  arms  extended  to,  the  world,  be- 
seeching quiet  and  peace. 

There,  by  the  foot  of  the  tree,  sat  the 
aged  man,  while  he  gazed  thoughtfully 
at  the  serene  and  peaceful  valley  which 
lay  before  him.  An  immense  panorama 
was  unfolded  to  his  view.  There  just 
below  him  was  that  lazy  old  river  which, 
in  spite  of  progress,  still  wended  its  slow 
and  snaky  way  through  the  rich  pas- 
toral valley.  Along  the  banks  of  this 
river  were  scores  of  little  farms  which, 
because  of  their  shapes  and  positions, 
appeared  as  a  huge  checkerboard.  Upon 
all  this,  the  warm  sun  shed  its  gentle 
radiance  while  it  seemed  to  whisper, 
"Joy,  Happiness." 

Silently  the  man  remained  in  his  posi- 
tion. His  thoughts  were  once  again  car- 
ried to  the  land  of  memories.  He  recalled 
the  friends  of  his  youth  and  the  vivid- 
ness of  their  images  frightened  him.  A 
leaf  dropped  from  a  branch  above  his 
head  and  fell  into  his  hands.  He  gazed 
upon  it  as  though  hypnotized,  and  tried 
to  recall  a  poem  he  had  read  about  leaves 
and  friends.    He  failed  and  sighed. 

The  harsh  note  of  a  raven  aroused  him 
from  his  reverie.  He  watched  the  bird 
winging  its  homeward  flight  over  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  and  became  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  dusk  was  beginning  to 
deepen.  With  an  effort  he  raised  him- 
self and  began  to  wend  his  way  towards 
his  lonely  little  dwelling  place,  to  the  sole 
companion  of  his  loneliness. 

The  glorious  sun  was  fast  disappear- 
ing into  the  horizon,  but  its  final  envoys 
were  bringing  promises  of  further  visits. 
{Continued  on  page.  29) 
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FOR  practically  one  hour  now  I 
have  been  sitting  and  pondering, 
thinking,  and  getting  a  headache 
all  at  the  same  time.  A  theme  topic  is 
what  my  feverish  brain  was  searching 
for.  On  the  heart  side  of  me  sat  a  class- 
mate scribbling  aw^iv  as  if  for  a  speed 
record.  I  didn't  have  to  look  at  him  to 
tell  he  was  writing.  I  could  hear  it.  The 
faster  he  wrote  the  more  the  pen  point 
scratched,  and  the  more  scratching  the 
more  chills  ran  up  my  back.  The  main 
nerve  in  my  spinal  column  was  twitch- 
ing and  jerking  by  the  time  he  finished. 
The  unpleasantness  of  the  incident  was 
made  worse  by  the  fact  that  it  was  my 
pen  he  was  using.  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
say  it  is  a  cheap  pen,  age  six  years.  It 
formerly  boasted  of  a  nickel-plated  sur- 
face which  had  long  since  worn  off  and 
the  brassy  under-finish  is  now  in  the 
majority.  The  fourteen-karat  gold  point 
turned  out  to  be  steel  and  it  leaks  ink 
more  than  it  does  not.  This  old  pen  has 
served  me  well.  It  has  written  many  a 
theme;  compiled  many  notebooks;  and 
endorsed  very  few  checks.    Its  clip  had 


felt  the  grade  of  material  in  every  coat 
I  have  ever  worn  in  and  out  of  high 
school. 

From  the  days  of  \\'illiam  the  Con- 
queror, pens  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  have 
been  in  use.  From  the  old  time  "dip 
and  scratch"  type  we  progressed  until 
toda}^  we  have  the  "slide-on-the-ice" 
reservoir  styles. 

King  John  automatically  placed  his 
head  in  a  safe  deposit  vault  when  he 
penned  his  signature  to  the  Magna 
Charta.  Thomas  Jefferson  struggled 
through  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
with  the  aid  of  a  mere  quill  pen.  With 
a  stroke  of  the  pen  Lincoln  freed  the 
slaves.  And  finally  today  we  find  repre- 
sentatives to  the  League  of  Nations 
wasting  bottles  upon  bottles  of  ink  daily. 

The  present-day  autograph  books  bear 
the  earmarks  of  practically  every  breed 
of  pen.  Pens  which  were  guided  by  the 
hands  of  famous  and  non-famous;  the 
wealthy  and  the  poor.  Today  pens  are 
manufactured  from  Newfoundland  to 
Cape  Horn,  and  they  are  in  use  from 
Arctic  to  Antarctic.  Commander  Byrd 
cheerfully  endorsed  his  favorite  pen  on 
his  return  from  the  ice  fields.  However, 
we  are  still  wondering  how  he  kept  the 
ink  from  freezing  in  such  a  cold  climate. 

Like  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  pen  can 
be  called  the  "Little  Giant"  of  the  ages. 
It  is  little  and  bold,  and  crowned  with 
gold;  like  despotic,  jewel-crowned  kings 
of  old.  Yes!  The  pen  is  even  mightier 
that  the  sword. 

Stuart  C.  Schell,  '34. 
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PHILOSOPHICRL  m€RnD€RinGS 

And  what  potentialities  "0  Seed" 
Lay  stored  within  your  shell,  as  yet  unborn, 
To  sometime  lighten  the  world  with  beauty  new. 
Expressed  in  luscious  scent  or  novel  form? 
Seed,  I  plant  you.     Germinate. 

I  watched  you  from  a  tiny  seedling,  plant; 
I  watered  and  I  nursed  you  carefully. 
And  long  to  see  what  promise  you  may  hold. 
So,   wow,   reward   the  care  I  gave  so   tenderly. 
Plant.  I  watch  you.     Bear  your  bloom. 

I  revel  in  your  fragile  fragrance,  fiow'r, 
But  still  my  lust  for  beauty  is  not  filled, 
I  long  for  deeper  smell,  more  beauteous  form; 
I  thus  attempt  to  change  what  Nature  willed. 
Flow'r,  I  breed  you.     Ripen  your  seed. 

And  so  the  cycle  is  e'en  now  complete. 
Once  more  I  ponder  on  a  minute  seed. 
This  time  a  product  of  my  anxious  thought. 
Possessed,  I  hope,  of  what  my  brain  conceived. 
Seed,  I  plant  you.     Germinate. 

Jack  Hevesh. 


I 
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Maurice   R.   Ball 
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The  Farmer  As  a  Human  Benefactor 

WORK  and  play  are  both  good,  but  they  are  different.  Work,  more  than 
play,  makes  achievement  possible.  It  enables  us  to  hold  our  own  among 
our  fellows.  It  gets  what  we  stand  for  across.  Anyone  who  does  thoughtful, 
honest,  persistent  work  in  any  line  of  endeavor  soon  makes  himself  an  authority 
in  his  field.  At  some  time,  he  will  be  called  upon  to  be  a  leader  or  a  teacher  of 
others.  The  world  needs  workers  and  pays  for  service.  "What  can  we  do  to  make 
the  world  better?" 

In  these  days  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  men 
in  the  way  of  bettering  material  and  spiritual  conditions.  One  man  has  discovered 
some  wonderful  thing  that  will  lighten  the  burden  of  humanity.  Another  has 
invented  a  machine,  or  improved  an  old  one  that  sends  him  in  a  single  bound  to 
the  top  as  a  benefactor.  Still  another  gives  liberally  of  his  money  to  build  schools, 
hospitals,  etc.  The  stories  of  the  achievements  of  these  world  helpers  is  told  in 
papers  and  magazines  everywhere.  But  what  does  the  farmer  do  along  these 
lines?  Can  he  do  anything  worthwhile  towards  making  living  more  tolerable? 
Often  he  feels  that  his  work  is  done  down  out  of  sight.  It  does  seem  that  nobody 
knows  or  cares  how  he  spends  his  time.  He  is  rarely  exploited  on  the  first  page 
of  a  paper  or  magazine. 

And  yet  no  one  really  does  more  than  the  farmer  to  make  humanity  happy  and 
comfortable.  Think  what  it  would  mean  if  the  farmer  should  hang  up  his  tools 
for  one  single  season.  The  world  would  go  hungry,  for  all  business,  all  progress 
and  all  comfort  depends  on  the  farmer.  This  makes  his  profession  a  noble  one. 
Although  it  is  often  referred  to  as  work  that  anyone  is  able  to  do,  it  leads  to  many 
disappointments  and  failures,  especially  to  those  who  venture  in  this  line  of  work 
blindly  by  reading  stories  which  are  so  beautifully  pictured  to  them  in  magazines 
and  other  literature  regarding  the  wealth  found  in  agriculture. 

But  what  is  the  farmer  doing  to  help  others?  How  can  he  do  more  in  that  direc- 
tion? Raising  a  better  cow,  or  horse,  or  sheep,  or  hen  than  the  farm  ever  had  before 
sends  the  world  forward.  Little  things?  Yes,  but  atoms  make  up  the  earth.  God 
begins  with  things  so  small  the  human  eye  cannot  detect  them,  to  build  the  universe. 
In  His  sight,  nothing  is  too  small  to  be  worthy  of  notice.  If  the  farmer  improves 
his  stock  in  any  way,  he  lifts  the  world  above  its  former  level.  He  has  started 
this  work,  but  realizes  that  there  is  still  plenty  to  be  done  to  improve  livestock. 
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When  you  consider  that  there  are  milhons  of  dairy  cows  kept  at  a  loss,  and  milHons 
more  paying  only  a  labor  wage,  that  the  dairy  field  has  only  been  scraped  along 
the  lines  of  developing  better  cows  and  sires.  Now  consider  all  the  other  livestock 
and  you  will  soon  realize  the  vast  territory  that  is  yet  to  be  developed  and  improved.- 

It  is  the  same  way  with  the  growing  of  all  crops.  Someone  studied  out  a 
variety  of  corn  that  would  stand  the  cold  better  than  the  kinds  we  had  been  raising. 
He  remembered  that  frosts  in  June  set  the  corn  crop  back  for  weeks,  and  perhaps 
ruined  it  for  the  season.  He  did  not  forget  that  often  cold  weather  came  before 
the  corn  crop  was  matured;  and  he  thought  and  studied  and  worked  until  he  had 
a  cold  resisting  variety  of  corn  which  would  not  be  destroyed  so  easily,  adding 
to  our  harvest.  This  is  just  one  example  of  what  has  been  done.  It  was  through 
such  efforts  and  patiences  and  scientific  research  that  we  have  the  different  varieties 
of  field  crops  and  fruits  adapted  to  different  varieties  of  soil  and  climatic  conditions, 
not  mentioning  what  has  been  done  in  Floriculture  and  Forestry.  However, 
there  is  still  plenty  to  be  done  and  your  opportunity  for  discovery  is  at  hand. 

The  growing  of  better  livestock,  field  crops,  fruits,  etc.,  is  a  profitable  business. 
Your  personal  reward  in  wealth  may  not  always  be  great,  but  the  greatest  return 
for  your  service  is  the  consciousness  of  having  blessed  humanity  with  your  labors,. 
Money  is  not  all  that  counts,  although  we  must  have  it.  Life  and  happiness  depend 
upon  it.  How  glad  the  inventor  of  the  Babcock  milk  testing  machine  must  be 
that  he  could  help  his  fellows  by  his  gift.  He  never  has  realized  a  dollar  in  money, 
but  his  heart  is  rich  in  the  love  of  an  appreciative  people. 

The  farmer  is  doing  something  for  humanity  all  the  time,  so  let  him  rejoice 
and  be  glad,  although  he  dies  not  always  realize  the  full  value  of  the  work  that  he 
is  doing. 

Mr.  Otto  A.  Stangel, 

Siipenfitendenl  of  Farms. 
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SPRAYING 


THE  control  of  diseases  and  insect 
pests  by  spraying  is  possible  only 
when  the  following  steps  are  kept 
in  mind :  the  selection  of  the  correct 
materials;  the  use  of  these  at  the  proper 
time;  the  application  of  a  uniform 
strength  solution  to  all  parts  of  the  tree; 
and  the  completion  of  the  work  easily, 
economically  and  with  reasonable  com- 
fort. 

You  can  insure  your  property,  but  the 
best  and  cheapest  way  to  protect  your 
fruit  crop  is  by  spraying.  It  is  true  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  opera- 
tions in  caring  for  an  orchard,  but  the 
benefits  derived  from  it  make  it  abso- 
lutely essential  if  a  profit  is  to  be  made. 
There  are  a  few  fundamental  princi- 
ples that  we  must  follow  in  this  line  of 
work.  We  must  know  for  what  we  are 
spraying.  We  must  know  what  the  in 
sect  or  fungus  looks  like,  how  it  work 

and  what  will  control  it.   We  must  sprp' 

la 
on  time.     Applying  the  'ionnant  spi 

when  the  pre-pirj^  spray  should  be 


plied  is  a^-^'^sfe  of  time  and  mate 


The 


^"^  ^xay  result  in  serious  damage  ra  ^ 

tii^'-/,  benefit.     The  spray  job  mu  _^^^^ 

^:(horough.    It  must  cover  all  parts  ^  ^^^ 

t'ke,  from  top  to  bottom,  inside  ?  ^^  ^^^ 

fyide.   If  this  is  not  done  the  tree  ^  ^^j^._ 

vhave  complete  protection.     T^ 

:these  principles  is  to  allow  tjp^^    ^,.^^ 

[carry  the  spray  m  cloud  .gj  f^om  the 

and  through  the  tree.   It  is^  ^^  ^^^  p^^j 

to  soak  the  tree,  but  ratl^  ^f  ^^^^  ^^^ 

to  cover  all  parts.  ^^^^   ^^^   j^j^^g 

')  By  dormant  spraymr 

'■\      ing  while  the  tree  is_;^jj^g   ^^   cabbage, 

'       resting  stage.    ThiSp^^^j^g^    cauliflower 

-  I     put  on  in  late  Fall ^  ^^^,^^  -^^  ^  seedbed 

have  fallen,  at  f;,  trestle.    A  mulch  of 


the  \Mnter  months,  or  in  the  Spring 
shortly  before  the  buds  are  due  to  swell. 
There  are  two  advantages  in  spraying  at 
this  period.  The  absence  of  foliage  per- 
mits a  more  thorough  application,  and 
more  concentrated  solutions  may  be  ap- 
plied under  greater  pressure  than  during 
the  growing  season.  Better  results  are 
obtained  when  using  lime  sulphur  solu- 
tions in  the  Spring,  as  this  insures  the 
killing  of  young  scales. 

By  Summer  spraying  we  mean  the 
application  of  spray  materials  during  the 
period  of  foliage.  These  sprays  are  ap- 
plied for  fungi  as  well  as  for  bud,  leaf 
and  fruit-eating  insect^  ^Ve  use  a  fungi- 
cide, a  poison  ^  s  oi  corn  •,-.,,  present,  a 
contact  '-  '   '^   is 

follr^"  •  '^  ^0  acres  of  potatoes  will  be 
-  anted  this  year.  The  seed  is  certified 
and  is  obtained  from  Michigan.  Fre- 
quent rains  have  held  up  the  potato 
planting,  but  at  the  present  time  pro- 
ceedings are  in  full  swing.  The  potatoes 
are  receiving  1,000  pounds  of  fertilizer 
to  the  acre.  Five  hundred  pounds  is 
drilled  in  when  harrowing  and  five  hun- 
dred pounds  spread  alongside  the  rows 
by  the  planter. 

Most  of  the  Fall  plowed  land  is  over- 
grown with  weeds  as  a  result  of  poor 
drainage  and  an  open  winter.  Drainage 
ditches  were  dug  at  No.  6  and  it  is 
planned  to  lay  tile  there. 

A  large  oat  crop  is  anticipated  this 
year,  especially  at  No.  5  and  the  Katz 
farm.  H.  Metzner. 
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DEPARTMENT 

NE\VS 


DAIRY  NEWS 

During  the  first  week  in  May,  much 
time  was  spent  in  repairing  and  building 
fences  around  the  pastures.  The  pas- 
tures are  in  good  condition,  which  is  due 
primarily  to  the  top  dressing  of  manure 
that  was  applied  during  the  past  winter. 

The  cows  were  put  out  to  pasture  the 

third  week  of  May.    At  the  same  time 

eleven  heifers  were  put  out  to  pasture 

for   the   summer.      The  moving  of   the 

heifers  from   the  calf  barn  relieves  the 

crowding  wh'  '.'"''.  Tvailed  there  during 

^     rt  is  rich  m 
the  past  tft-  .     J   . 

ihe   farmer  is  doing  sou. 

,    ,      ,  1         u  u      1         "'d  tested 
and  be  glad,  although  he  coes  ncc 


is  doine. 


Dr. 


The  transplanting  of  evergreens  in  the 
nursery  has  been  nearly  completed. 

The  spice  of  the  program  this  year  has 
been  the  novelty  of  outside  jobs.  This 
particular  work  has  been  greeted  with 
satisfaction  by  all  the  Landscape  Sen- 
iors. The  majority  of  these  outside  jobs 
have  been  obtained  through  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Fiesser.  It  is  thought  that  this  is 
a  great  opportunity  for  the  budding 
landscape  architects  to  show  their  abili- 
ties and  talents.  Maurice  Ball. 


} 


FLORICULTURE 
With  Mother's  Day  sales  now  over 
we  are  again  catching  up  with  our  work. 
Our    outdoor    delphiniums    and    snap- 
dragons have  already  been  transplanted 
1  the  field,   and  we  are  now  working 
th  astcs.     On  or  around  the  23rd  of 
•y,  we  will  ha\'e  the  annuals  all  trans- 
nted  to  the  flower  bt'l's-   We  are  hop- 
for  sunny  weather  so  that  oc'^^"  peonies 
come  in  for  Decoration  Day  .."'ales. 
V  of  our  geraniums  are  gone  r.Tv.''- 
:pect  to  sell  the  rest  of  them  befor  ^ 
■-xt  holiday.  May  30th. 
next  winter  crop  of  chrysanthe^, ' 
lis  already  been  potted  off,  to- 
:     'h     the    rooted    cuttings    we 
■  gladiolus  bulbs  planted  iiJ, 
■  ^uary     will     be    blooming  \ 
■  still  getting  good  returns 


\"ear  has   purchased 

cuttings  and  blooms 

-   With  the  coopera- 

■  Seniors,  he  antici- 
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HORTICULTURE 
Work  in  the  Horticulture  Department 
has  advanced  rapidly  in  the  past  few 
weeks.  Spraying  has  been  the  chief 
operation  as  far  as  fruit  is  concerned. 
The  delayed  dormant,  pre-pink  and  pink 
applications  have  been  made,  and  the 
Calyx  has  been  started. 

A  new  apple  orchard  of  the  Gallic 
Beauty  variety  has  been  set  out  at  No. 
7  Farm,  on  the  slope  opposite  the  lane 
from  the  present  bearing  trees.  At  No. 
1,  a  new  cherry  orchard  was  planted  be- 
tween the  plum  orchard  and  the  woods. 
The  plum  trees  were  rearranged  and 
additional  trees  planted.  The  size  of 
No.  2  orchards  was  increased  by  two 
rows  of  Courtland  apples,  with  currants 
as  an  intercrop.  Land  is  now  being  pre- 
pared for  another  block  of  peaches, 
which  will  probably  be  set  in  the  near 
future. 

The  apples  and  pears  have  been  fer- 
tilized with  a  mixture  of  Cyanide  and 
Nitrate  of  Soda  in  equal  parts.  The 
grapes,  currants  and  gooseberries  have 
also  received  a  top  dressing  of  a  com- 
bination of  the  above  materials  and  a 
3-12-5  fertilizer. 

In  the  vegetable  line,  we  have  been 
harvesting  rhubarb  and  asparagus.  The 
production  of  the  asparagus  field  has 
been  somewhat  retarded  by  the  recent 
cold  spell,  but  has  increased  with  the 
change  of  the  weather.  Bin  onions  are 
up  and  are  now  receiving  regular  culti- 
vation. 

Cabbage  plants,  intercropped  with 
lettuce,  have  been  transplanted  from  the 
hotbeds  to  the  field  in  front  of  the  Poul- 
try houses.  A  succession  of  peas  has 
been  sowed.  All  plantings  are  doing 
nicely. 

Seeds  for  late  planting  of  cabbage, 
tomatoes,  brussels  sprouts,  cauliflower 
and  celery  have  been  sowed  in  a  seedbed 
next  to  the  railway  trestle.    A  mulch  of 


straw  was  placed  over  the  celery.  To- 
mato plants  are  also  ready  to  be  trans- 
planted to  the  field. 

Cultivation  of  all  crops  is  going  on  in 
an  effort  to  keep  down  weeds  and  con- 
serve moisture. 

It  is  our  desire  to  keep  one  step  ahead 
in  all  operations  so  that  the  work  will 
always  be  well  in  hand. 

I.  Goodman. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURE 

During  the  Spring  vacation,  General 
Agriculture  was  rather  busy  in  an  effort 
to  keep  ahead  of  schedule.  In  this  period, 
the  last  of  the  oats  was  planted  and 
the  plowing  of  sod  fields  was  begun. 
Most  of  the  sod  land  received  the  usual 
preparation  of  disking,  harrowing  and 
cultipacking,  and  was  planted  to  corn. 
The  first  planting  of  corn  was  done  on 
May  16th. 

About  30  acres  of  potatoes  will  be 
planted  this  year.  The  seed  is  certified 
and  is  obtained  from  Michigan.  Fre- 
quent rains  have  held  up  the  potato 
planting,  but  at  the  present  time  pro- 
ceedings are  in  full  swing.  The  potatoes 
are  receiving  1,000  pounds  of  fertilizer 
to  the  acre.  Five  hundred  pounds  is 
drilled  in  when  harrowing  and  five  hun- 
dred pounds  spread  alongside  the  rows 
by  the  planter. 

Most  of  the  Fall  plowed  land  is  over- 
grown with  weeds  as  a  result  of  poor 
drainage  and  an  open  winter.  Drainage 
ditches  were  dug  at  No.  6  and  it  is 
planned  to  lay  tile  there. 

A  large  oat  crop  is  anticipated  this 
year,  especially  at  No.  5  and  the  Katz 
farm.  H.  Metzner. 
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POITLTRY 

May  16th  marked  the  termination  of 
the  regular  incubation  season.  Several 
hundred  duck  eggs  and  a  few  geese,  tur- 
key i'.nd  pheasant  eggs  were  hatched 
after  that  date. 

The  incubators  were  in  full  action  this 
past  season,  turning  out  approximately 
12,000  chicks.  We  not  only  incubated 
our  own  eggs,  but  also  did  some  custom 
hatching,  included  in  this  being  several 
hundred  eggs  for  the  Tabor  Home  which 
were  incubated  gratis. 

We  sold  about  5,000  chicks  as  day  olds 
and  as  broilers. 

At  present  we  have  7,000  young  birds 
ranging  from  one  day  to  three  months  in 
age.  We  are  accommodating  4,500  young 
birds  at  the  brooder  plant,  800  three- 
month  pullets  at  No.  Three  House,  900 
young  cockerels  at  No.  Two  House,  and 
approximately  1,000  young  pullets  on 
range.  The  batteries  are  now  being  used 
in  providing  for  800  baby  chicks  up 
until  three  weeks  of  age,  after  which 
they  will  be  transferred  to  floor  brooders. 
Due  to  vigilant  care  we  have  been  very 
fortunate  in  combatting  diseases,  and 
the  mortality  is  below  farming  averages. 
Caponizing  will  be  done  this  year  with 
the  males  of  the  heavier  breeds. 

We  have  at  the  present  time  1,200 
laying  birds  which  are  averaging  55  to  60 
per  cent  in  production. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  in- 
vite all  those  interested  in  poultry  to 
visit  our  plant.  The  Seniors  will  be  more 
than  glad  to  show  you  around  and  answer 
your  questions. 

Charles  Feinberg. 


Feeding  cod  liver  oil  for  Vitamin  D 
is  inadvisable  as  it  lowers  milk  and  fat 
production  in  cows. 


WHAT'S  NEW  IN  AGRICUL- 
TURE? 

Fertilizing  corn  b\  the  hill  drop 
method  weakened  the  root  anchorage, 
and  cut  the  yield  an  average  of  eight 
bushels  per  acre  in  tests  conducted  last 
summer  by  the  University  of  Illinois. 


A  new  variety  of  oats  has  been  devel- 
oped that  is  so  resistant  to  smut,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  treat  the  seed  oats. 
The  variety  is  called  Mariton.  How- 
ever, there  is  one  disadvantage.  The 
straw  is  not  stiff  enough  to  prevent  lodg- 
ing on  heavy  soils.  It  is  not  recom- 
mended where  stem  rust  is  prevalent. 


Chopping  hay  doubles  the  mow  ca- 
pacity, and  increases  its  keeping  qualities. 


Substituting  Manamar  for  part  of  the 
linseed  meal  in  the  ration  of  eleven  eight- 
month-old  heifers  did  not  result  in  an 
increase  in  weight,  but  the  animals 
receiving  Manamar  appeared  to  have 
sleeker  hair  coats. 


Manamar  Tests  conducted  recently  at 
the  National  Farm  School  in  the  Poul- 
try Department  did  not  result  in  any 
noticeable  change  in  weight. 


The  difficulty  in  securing  efficient  and 
dependable  milkers  has  materially  re- 
tarded the  development  of  the  dairy 
industry,  according  to  Mr.  G.  Smith  of 
the  New  York  Agricultural  Station. 


Recent  Michigan  tests  have  shown 
dried  buttermilk  to  be  very  effective  in 
counteracting  the  effects  of  coccidiosis 
in  young  chicks. 

Compiled  by  I.  GuxsHARsKY. 
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CAMPUS  ME 


Carl  Billmax 


SENATE  MEETING 

On  M&Y  18th,  the  student  body  Sen- 
ate held  a  meeting  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Freshmen  who  had  broken  any  of  the 
school  rules.  Inasmuch  as  this  was  the 
first  meeting  of  the  year,  and  all  the 
Freshmen  were  first  offenders,  more  or 
less,  the  punishments  were  very  light, 
and  many  were  let  off  with  nothing  but 
sharp  reprimands. 

The  following  punishments  were  meted 
out  to  deserving  Freshmen: 

Confinement  to  campus  for  two  weeks. 

Squrd  duties  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time. 

Morning  details  for  one  week. 

Taking  care  of  tennis  courts. 

Carrying  ice  for  the  A.  A.  Store. 


i 


SENIOR  CLASS 
The  Seniors  have  been  very  busy  since 
the  last  issue  of  the  Gleaner.  They 
have  organized  a  Senate  which  is  func- 
tioning fairly  well  at  present.  Their  pin 
and  rings  are  ordered  and  are  expected 
to  be  shown  around  the  campus  soon. 
It  is  hoped  that  every  member  of  the 
class  purchased  at  least  one  article  of 
jewelry  under  the  new  plan.  That  is,  all 
articles  of  jewelry  can  be  ordered  on  the 
deposit  of  one  dollar.  The  class  will  pro- 
vide the  rest  of  the  money  and  hold  the 
ring,  pin,  or  key,  as  the  case  may  be, 
until  the  full  value  of  the  article  is  paid 
by  the  student.  Pennants  have  been 
ordered  and  will  also  be  exhibited  soon. 
David  I.  Finkle,  Secretary. 


JUNIOR  CLASS 

The  class  is  beginning  to  discuss  the 
big  social  event  of  the  year — The  Junior 
Prom.  More  definite  news  on  the  sub- 
ject will  be  known  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Results  of  inter-class  contests  have 
been  very  gratifying. 


FRESHMAN  CLASS 

The  Freshman  Class  was  organized 
during  its  first  week  at  Farm  School. 
The  officers  are  as  follows: 

Presiden  t — Triol 

Vice-President — Zukor 

Secretary — Abramson 

Treasurer — Cutler 

Faculty  Adviser — Mr.  Montgomery 

Senior  Adviser — Burns 

Our  first  class  activity  was  the  annual 
boxing  bout  with  the  Juniors.  \\'e  ob- 
tained two  victories  and  lost  five  to  the 
Juniors.  Our  second  activity  was  wres- 
tling, in  which  the  Juniors  defeated  us, 
six  to  one. 


CHAPEL  SERVICES 

May  6th.  Mr.  Sterling,  one  of  our 
Board  members,  who  is  a  lawyer  and 
State  Assemblyman,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  the  weekly  chapel  services.  He 
reviewed  briefly  various  governmental 
issues  and  attempts  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems, most  of  which  have  been  futile. 
He  concluded  with  several  personal 
opinions  and  suggestions  which  seem  to 
be  the  most  practical  and  satisfactory. 
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FRESHMEN  MAKE  BOW 
The  Freshman  Reception  Dance,  ten- 
dered for  the  Class  of  1935,  took  place  in 
the  Sylvan  Dell  on  Saturday  evening, 
May  14th,  and  at  which  time  the  Fresh- 
men made  their  debut  into  Farm  School's 
social  circle. 

The  music  was  furnished  by  the  tal- 
ented Harmonious  Hayseeders  under  the 
leadership  of  Jimmy  Burns.  Vocals  were 
by  I.  Portnoy  and  Jimmy  himself,  which 
was  indeed  a  surprise.  The  "Tiny  and 
Nate  Skit"  was  excellent  as  usual  and 
was  enjoyed  by  everyone.  The  large 
number  of  girls  present  and  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Stangel  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
chaperon  helped  make  the  dance  a  huge 
success. 

Judging  from  reports  and  overheard 
remarks  everyone  who  attended  enjoyed 
themselves  immensely.  This  was  due 
largely  to  the  efforts  of  the  Council. 


ORCHESTRA 

The  1932  members  of  the  Farm  School 
Harmonious  Hayseeders  have  started 
their  year's  work  by  playing  for  the 
Freshman  Reception  Dance. 

The  orchestra,  under  the  leadership 
of  Jimmy  Burns,  consists  of  Angert, 
Bendersky  and  Goodstein,  saxophones; 
Mersky,  trumpet;  Pollacheck,  trombone; 


Schell,  banjo;  Singer,  piano;  Burns, 
drums;  L  Portnoy,  manager.  They  are 
now  working  on  several  new  numbers 
for  coming  dances. 

J.  Burns. 


THE  BAND 

The  Band,  as  we  see  it  today,  promises 
to  be  bigger  and  better  than  ever.  The 
rookies  are  working  hard  in  their  efforts 
to  become  regulars.  Competition  is  keen 
between  them. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  N.  F.  S. 
Musical  Organization  Plotkin,  the  solo 
cornetist,  was  unanimously^  elected  to 
the  Secretariate  position. 

The  Band  is  preparing  itself  for  the 
two  major  engagements  that  are  sched- 
uled to  be  played  soon.  One  engagement 
will  be  played  on  the  school  campus  on 
Founder's  Day,  and  the  other  will  be  at 
North  Wales  on  Memorial  Day. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

Features  of  past  meetings  have  been 
interesting  talks  by  members  of  the 
faculty  and  student  members  of  the 
Society.  We  are  encouraging  student 
speakers  and  hope  to  give  every  mem- 
ber of  the  club  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  Society  at  some  time  in  the 
future. 

Plans  for  coming  meetings  include 
trips,  movies,  prominent  speakers  and 
experiments  with  fruits,  flowers  and 
vegetables. 

Among  those  who  have  addressed  the 
club  so  far  are  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Fox,  Mr.  Mayer,  Mr.  Fiesser,  J.  Haw- 
thorne, I.  Goodman,  S.  Kallen,  and  T. 
Romanenko. 

Earl  S.  Zorx. 


POULTRY  CLUB 
Recent  activities  of  the  club  have  been 
a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  school's 
brooding  plant  and  club  meetings  at 
which  members  gave  talks.  The  turnout 
of  students  for  these  meetings  has  been 
gratifying.  At  present  there  are  more 
than  fortv  members  in  the  club. 
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PROF.  F.  X.  BRENNEIS  LEAVES 
FARM  SCHOOL 

PROFESSOR  FRANCIS  X.  BREN- 
NEIS, head  of  the  Livestock  Depart- 
ment for  the  past  two  years,  has  resigned 
from  his  position  here  to  become  head  of 
the  livestock  division  of  the  Government 
Prison  Farm  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  Brenneis  was  very  popular  with 
the  students  here.  He  was  elected  class 
adviser  of  the  Junior  class  last  year  and 
was  baseball  coach  this  year. 

Mr.  Brenneis  was  graduated  from  the 
Connecticut  State  Agricultural  College  in 
1924,  and  among  the  positions  he  held 
previous  to  coming  here  were  Assistant 
County  Agent,  Cow  Tester,  Herdsman  and  Assistant  in  Dairy  investigations. 
Needless  to  say,  Farm  School  wishes  him  success  in  his  new  venture. 
Mr.  Brenneis'  farewell  to  Farm  School  follows: 

PARTING  from  friends  has  always  been  a  sad  occasion  for  me  and  this  time 
it  seems  worse  than  usual  because  of  the  greater  number  of  friends  from  whom 

I  part.  I  feel,  however,  that  it  is  better  to  have  known  friends  and  to  lose 
them,  than  never  to  have  known  them. 

One  of  my  chief  regrets  is  that  I  won't  be  able  to  see  the  Class  of  '34  through 
the  remaining  two  years  of  its  existence.  As  adviser  for  this  class,  I  naturally 
have  been  keenly  interested  in  its  activities  and  have  attempted  to  assist  it  in  all 
possible  ways.  My  efforts  in  this  respect  have  not  always  accomplished  the  desired 
results  but  in  such  cases  failure  was  due  to  lack  of  ability  on  my  part  rather  than 
lack  of  interest.  I  intend  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  class  as  much  as  possible  and 
will  always  be  deeply  interested  in  all  of  its  activities  until  graduation,  and  in  its 
individuals  after  that  time. 

I  have  been  connected  with  the  school  for  nearly  two  years  and  during  that 
time  have  found  the  work  e.xceedingly  interesting  and  pleasant.  I  really  feel  that 
the  procedure  followed  here  is  the  logical  and  most  satisfactory  method  of  teaching 
practical  agriculture  to  students  who  have  had  no  previous  agricultural  experience. 
In  my  opinion  a  graduate  of  this  school  is  as  well  or  better  fitted  for  practical 
farming  than  most  agricultural  college  graduates.  However,  I  feel  that  to  properly 
prepare  students  for  all  branches  of  agriculture  another  year  would  be  most  desirable. 

By  the  time  this  short  article  is  published  I  expect  to  be  far  removed  from 
this  vicinity.  I  trust,  however,  that  all  of  the  contacts  I  have  made  here  will 
not  be  severed  and  that  I  may  hear  from  you  occasionally.  I  assure  you  that  if 
any  of  you  become  forced  visitors  to  my  institution,  I  shall  use  all  of  my  influence 
to  have  you  assigned  to  a  corner  room  with  a  good  view  of  the  park. 

F.  X.   Brenneis. 
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SENIOR  PERSONALITIES 
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JACK  OSTROFF 

From  a  political  standpoint  Jack  ranks 
first,  being  president  of  the  class  and 
also  president  of  the  student  body.  Like 
another  great  president,  President  Hoo- 
ver, Jack  is  interested  in  getting  his 
constituents  through  the  depression.  Ru- 
mor has  it  that  he  is  going  to  try-  to  get 
the  Sunday  movie  fee  slashed  to  four 
cents.  Good  work,  Jack.  Be  assured  the 
entire  Gle.\ner  resources  are  behind 
you. 

Though  a  "shot"  by  position,  Ostroff 
rubs  elbows  with  all,  grubs  set-ups  when 
possible,  scrapes  roosts  at  Poultry-  and 
washes  his  own  clothes. 


GEORGE  VAN  DERNOOT 
"Gawdge"  is  Mr.  Samuels'  right-hand 
man  and  a  big  handful  at  that.  Though 
known  mostly  for  his  athletic  achieve- 
ments, Van  is  no  slouch  in  class  work, 
and,  aside  from  being  involved  in  the 
upsetting  of  the  thresher,  is  a  good  farm 
machinery'  man. 

Yep,  "Gawdge"  proves  that  good 
things  can  come  in  big  packages. 

P.  S.  Van  roomed  over  at  Lasker  Hall 
for  two  years,  but  now  rooms  opposite 
the  phone  in  Ulman  Hall.    Nuf  sed. 


DA\'ID  IRWIX  FINKLE 
Veils  made  David  famous  and  in  turn 
— just  like  a  good  Boy  Scout — David 
made  the  yells  famous.  Long  after  we 
forget  the  "Boom  chicka  boom"  or  the 
"We  want  a  touchdown"  we  shall  re- 
member David's  famous  "Heep,  Heep". 
As  Business  Manager  of  the  Gleaner, 
David  did  so  well  that  Mr.  Samuels  pub- 
licly exclaimed  that  Finkle  was  the  best 
that  ever  held  that  position. 

Dave  has  had  a  certain  Miss  out  to 
the  dances  several  times  and  the  boys 
are  beginning  to  think  things.  Another 
weakness  of  his  is  hanging  his  clothes  in 
the  Gleaner  room  to  drv. 


HERBERT  HARRIS 

Fastidious  and  meticulous  —  that's 
Herby.  After  spending  a  morning  haul- 
ing rotted  manure  Harris  can  eat  his 
dinner  with  the  dignity  and  poise  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  He  is  a  brilliant  con- 
versationalist, whose  large  vocabulary 
serves  him  well.  And  when  he  plays  his 
baritone,  it  weeps.  His  original  piano 
pieces  are  a  source  of  enjoyment  to 
many.  Two  years  of  the  more  or  less 
Farm  School  "rough"  life  has  failed  to 
tarnish  the  polish  he  had  when  he  ar- 
rived here.  Apparently  it  was  more  than 
skin  deep.  In  short,  Herby  has  many 
traits  that  we  would  like  to  have  for 
ourselves. 
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JUNIOR  PERSONALITIES 


ISIDORE  DAGAN 
Isidore  Dagan,  the  Ardmore  flash,  has 
been  president  of  the  Junior  Class  more 
times  than  any  other  student  except 
Plevinsky.  Between  them  they  have  a 
monopoly  on  the  presidential  job.  Dagan 
is  famous  for  his  ferocious  fighting  face. 
His  ambition  in  life  is  to  be  a  politician. 
By  his  Farm  School  record,  he  ought  to 
make  a  good  one.  He  is  a  member  in 
good  standing  of  the  Poultry  Club, 
Schnozz  Club  and  the  Senate.  Dagan  is 
in  dire  need  of  a  social  secretary.  Here's 
your  chance  to  do  a  good  turn,  boy 
scouts. 


LEO  WALDMAN 
Leo  Waldman,  otherwise,  Cletrac  the 
Brute.  His  biggest  hope  is  to  be  all  of 
Notre  Dame's  four  horsemen  after  he 
leaves  Farm  School.  He  is  just  five  feet 
four  inches  tall  and  two  feet  four  inches 
wide — at  least  that's  the  way  he  looks 
to  the  opponents  on  the  football  field. 
All  in  all,  he  is  one  husky  boy,  whether 
it's  boxing,  wrestling,  track  or  football. 


FARM  PERSONALITIES 


ISIDORE  BREEN 
Isidore  Breen,  better  known  as  "The 
Weasel",  is  the  smallest  man  of  the 
class,  but  don't  let  that  fool  you. 
Napoleon  wasn't  so  big,  you  know.  Judg- 
ing by  the  way  he  rushed  the  plates 
while  he  was  a  waiter,  his  main  aim  in 
life  is  to  see  that  the  boys  eat  plenty 
and  more  of  it.  Thanks  to  you,  "Wea- 
sel". His  favorite  dish  is  Schmooly  on 
toast — he  would  be  different.  We  just 
found  out  why  he  goes  to  Egerland's 
house  so  often.  It's  Dorothy,  Eggie's 
sister. 


Mrs.  Pig  and  Family  at  Luncheon 


PORT, 


Morris  Shapiro 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  whistle  of  the  Httle  white  sphere  and  the  thud  of  the  bat  ushered  in  the 
new  baseball  season  for  the  Aggies.     The  team  has  accomplished  quite  a 
feat  in  turning  back  team  after  team  without  the  support  of  the  student  body. 
In  every  game  the  Aggies  played,  they  have  come  from  behind  to  nose  out  their 
opponents. 

Our  hat  is  off  to  Coach  Brenneis,  whose  sincerity  of  purpose  is  the  power 
behind  the  team.  One  defeat  mars  a  clean  slate  for  the  beginning  of  our  athletic 
year. 

Remember,  student  body,  we  can't  all  be  captains,  but  we  can  at  least  come 
out  and  be  loyal  supporters. 


FARM  SCHOOL  TAKES  OPENER 
Playing  their  first  game  under  their 
new  coach,  Mr.  Brenneis,  the  ball  team 
managed  to  nose  out  the  Northeast 
Catholic  team,  9  to  8.  The  weather 
was  more  suitable  for  football  and  it 
had  its  effect  on  the  players.  The  high 
wind  made  it  difficult  to  field  the  ball. 

The  Aggies  showed  much  power  at 
bat  to  win  the  game.  The  newcomers 
to  the  team,  Triol  and  Zeigler,  showed 
up  well.  Triol  connected  for  two  long 
triples. 

Farm  School 


Northeast  Catholic  H.  S. 


■R 


F.  jMurphy,  rf 6  1 

Smale,  3b 5  0 

T.  Murphy,  If 3  2 

Konieczy,  ss 5  3 

Banner,  lb 6  1 

Glennon,  c 5  0 

Duhleary,  2b 5  0 

Boland,  p 5  0 

44         8 

N.E 20     3     00002     10- 

N.F.S 000004400     1- 

Time  of  game,  3  hours.     Umpire,  Wodock. 


Fineberg,  2b 6 

Plevinsky,  If 6 

Boutilier,  p 5 

Ziegler,  lb 6 

Harman,  cf 5 

KHne,  ss 5 

Triol,  rf 4 

Cavanaugh,  c 5 

42 
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BROWN  PREP  SWAMPED 
The  Aggies  went  on  a  batting  ram- 
page,  amassing  a   total   of   28   hits,    to 
swamp  the  Brown  Prep  nine  by  a  score 
of  25  to  6. 

The  Brown  Prep  team  was  up  at  the 
plate  swinging  for  their  health  after  the 
first  few  innings.  Coach  Brenneis  sent 
in  a  complete  new  team  near  the  end 
of  the  game  to  save  the  first  team 
from  straining  themselves  in  running 
the  bases.  The  new  members  of  the 
team  showed  up  well.  Sacks  in  his  first 
time  at  bat  sent  the  ball  out  of  the 
field  for  a  home  run. 

Farm  School 

AB  R  H 

Fineberg,  2b 6         3         4 

Plevinsky,  If 6         2         4 

Boutilier,  p 3         2         0 

Ziegler,  p 7         3         5 

Triol,  rf 5         4         3 

Harman,  cf 6         4         5 

Sacks,  3b 4         2         2 

Cavanaugh,  c 3         3         1 

Kline,  ss 1  1  1 

Matcovitch,  3b 2         0         1 

Bogorad 0         0         0 

Goldman,  If 0         0         0 

Robertson,  2b 0         0         0 

Gartner,  c 1         0         0 

Gunsharsky 0  0  0 

Ralph,  ss 3         0         2 

Cohen,  p 0        0         0 

47  25  6 
Brown  Prep. 

AB  R  H 

Pacchione,  ss 3  2  0 

Franks,  lb. 5  2  2 

Nagle,  If 4  2  2 

Sullivan,  3b 4  0  2 

Fittipaldi,  2b 4  0  1 

Cohn,  rf 4  0  0 

Ortlick,  cf 4  0  0 

Ingling,  c 4  0  1 

Liberti,  p 0  0  0 

Blume,  If 3  0  0 
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Farm  School.  ..50666002  x— 25— 28— 1 
Brown  Prep.  ...300020   10  0—6—8 

Time  of  game:  2:45.  Umpire,  Wodock. 
Doubles,  Franks,  Sullivan,  2;  triples,  Frank, 
Triol;  home  runs,  Nagle,  Sacks. 


PENNINGTON  STOPS  AGGIES 
In  a  free  hitting  ball  game  Farm 
School  lost  to  the  highly  touted  Penn- 
ington aggregation,  final  score  being 
Farm  School  13,  Pennington  16.  The 
game  was  held  during  our  Spring  vaca- 
tion and  our  team  was  without  the 
services  of  several  of  the  regulars. 

The  i\ggies  continued  with  their  free 
hitting  but  were  nosed  out  by  the 
visitors.  The  game  was  loosely  played 
afield,  and  Avas  sprinkled  with  frequent 
errors. 

Farm  School         .ab         r        h 

Sacks,  2b 4         1         3 

Plevinsky,  If 6         1         2 

Boutilier,  p 4         3         4 

Triol,  rf 5         1         4 

Harman,  cf 2         2  1 

Segal,  lb 3         2         1 

Kline,  ss 3         2         1 

Ralph.  2b 1  1  0 

Cavanaugh,  c 1         0  1 

Gartner,- c 1         0         0 

30      13        17 
Pennington  Prep. 

AB  R  H 

Maginnis,  2b 4  3  3 

Lillenfield,  c 5  3  3 

Brower,  3b 6  1  2 

Uiniewski,  cf 6  3  4 

Gisburne,  rf 6  2  4 

Gavitt,  ss 5  0  2 

Stillman,  p 5  2  4 

Cunningham,  If 5  0  0 

\\'isteri,  lb 5  1  1 

47      16       23 

R       H     E 

Pennington  Prep..    3  0  5   1115  0  0-16-22-5 

Farm  School 13200205  0-13-16 

Time  of  game,  3  hours;  Umpire,  Wodock. 
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FARM  SCHOOL  TAKES  TEMPLE 

In  a  loose  fielding  game,  the  Temple 
Prep  team  was  taken  over  by  the  score 
of  6  to  3.  Zeigler  kept  the  visitors 
scoreless  until  the  final  frame,  when  thej- 
sent  over  three  men. 

The  Aggies  kept  pecking  away  at  the 
offerings  of  the  opposing  pitchers  to  sew 
the  game  up  early.  The  head  of  the 
batting  order  did  some  fine  slugging, 
especially  in  the  pinches. 

Farm  School 


Plevinsky.  If 4 

Feinberg,  2b 3 

Boutilier,  ss 5 

Triol,  rf 4 

Harman,  cf 3 

Zeigler,  p 4 

Sacks,  3b 4 

Segal,  lb.  .  .    4 

Cavanaugh,  c 2 


STRONG  LaSALLE  TEAM  BEATEN 
Coach  Brenneis'  slugging  nine  again 
made  things  miserable  for  the  visitors 
by  defeating  the  strong  LaSalle  team, 
7  to  4,  incidentally  avenging  last  year's 
setback. 

Farm  School  sent  two  runs  across  the 
plate  in  the  first  inning  and  kept  the 
lead  throughout  the  game.  Zeigler  not 
only  pitched  a  fast  game,  but  also  helped 
win  this  game  by  his  prowess  at  bat. 

Farm  School 


h 


Plevinsky.  If.. 
Feinberg.  2b.. 
Boutilier,  ss.  . 

Triol.  rf 

Harman,  cf. .  . 
Zeigler,  p.  .  .  . 
Sacks,  3b ...  . 
Segal,  lb.  .  .  . 
Cavanaugh,  c. 


Temple  Prep. 


La  Salle  Prep. 


Spilkes,  ss. .  . 
Hidilk,  2b... 
Gandy,  lb.  . 
Spaulding,  c. 
Parness,  rf .  . 
Mullen,  If..  . 
Deodate,  3b. 
Weisert,  p. .  . 

Hurst,  cf 

Vignola 
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McCrane,  ss 4 

O'Xeill,  3b 4 

Slash,  If 4 

Gallagher,  cf 4 

Thomas,  c 4 

McShane,  p 4 

Costello,  2b 4 

McGee,  rf 4 

Needham,  p 4 


Temple  Prep. 
Farm  School . 


00000000  3—3—  8—7 
10  2  0  2  0  0  0  X— 6— 10— 2 


La  Salle  Prep. 
Farm  School .  . 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 
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0  0  0  0  0  2   11  0—4—6—4 
2  0  0  0  2  2  0  1  X— 7— 9— 3 


Umpire,  Wodock;  Time  of  game,  1:55. 
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LANSDALE  NOSED  OUT 

The  game  between  Farm  School  and 
Lansdale  developed  into  a  pitcher's 
battle,  with  Farm  School  having  the 
edge.  Any  of  the  students  who  were 
there  will  testify  to  this. 

There  was  no  score  until  the  seventh 
inning  when  Lansdale  shoved  across  its 
single  marker.  This  was  just  what 
Farm  School  needed  to  put  the  extra 
fight  into  the  game.  In  the  next  inning, 
we  got  two  hits  and  a  base  on  balls. 
With  bases  loaded,  Plevinsky  singled, 
bringing  Sacks  and  Segal  home. 

No  runs  were  scored  in  the  ninth 
inning,  and  the  game  ended  with  the 
score  2-1  in  our  favor. 

Farm  School 


Plevinsky.  . 
Feinberg.  .  , 
Boutelier..  . 

Triol 

Harman .  .  . 
Zeigler.  .  .  . 

Sacks 

Segal 

Cavanaugh . 


P.  I,  D.  STOPPED 

The  P.I.D.  team  from  Mount  Airy-, 
found  the  Aggies  on  a  good  day  and 
were  outclassed.  Our  sluggers  drove 
out  about  26  hits,  keeping  the  visitors 
more  than  busy  in  their  respective 
territories.  Zeigler  kept  the  hits  well 
distributed  and  allowed  only  one  run 
to  the  visitors. 

Coach  Brenneis  sent  in  his  second 
combination  near  the  end  of  the  game 
to  make  the  contest  more  even.  The 
Aggies  also  displayed  a  wonderful  de- 
fensive game,  for  their  alert  fielding 
robbed  the  P.I.D.  aggregate  of  sure  hits. 


Farm  School 


Plevinsky,  If. . 
Boutilier,  ss.  . 

Triol,  rf 

Ziegler,  p .  .  .  . 
Sacks,  3b ...  . 
Feinberg,  2b. . 
Harman,  cf . .  . 

Segal,  lb 

Cavanaugh,  c. 


69        19       26 


Lansdale  High 


Pennsylvania  Institute  for  Deaf 


Munniei 

Hamal 

Knoll 

Taylor 

Keating 

Hevener 

Corrado 

Marlin 

Bartholomew. 


Ferrone,  cf 

Lyons,  If 

Zobriegalski,  3b. 
Corrigan,  rf .  .  .  . 
Crowthers,  c.  .  . 
Schwartz,  lb. .  .  . 

Holmes,  p 

Rothkowski,  2b. 
Farlow,  ss 


6 

I 

3 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

2 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Lansdale 0   0   0   0   0010   0—1- 


Farm  School 21311244  x— 19 


Farm  School  . 


00000002    0—2—11       P.  L  D 0  0  0  0   10  0  0  0—1 
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JUNIOR  PUGILISTS  PUMMEL  FRESHMEN 


The  hardhsted  Juniors  defeated  a 
game  bunch  of  Freshmen  mittmen  in  the 
annual  slugfest  between  the  two  lower 
classes.  Jr.  Breen  beat  Freshman  Zucker 
in  a  fast  flyweight  bout.  Captain 
Mersk}'  defeated  Captain  Needle  of  the 
new  class  by  a  technical  knockout. 
The  Junior  Coach,  Plevinsky, defeated 
a  game  youngster  in  Porzasnyski.  The 
Freshmen  won  the  125-lb.  class  and  the 
heavyweight  bout.  The  hulking  Cohen 
towered  over  Junior  Lightning  Engle- 
berg  whose  flat  feet  kept  him  nailed  to 
one  spot. 

Following  is  the  list  of  boxers  and  the 
result: 

115-lb.  Class— Jr.  Breen  vs.  Fr.  Zucker.    Junior 
won  on  decision. 


I. 


125-lb.    Class — Jr.    Dagan    vs.    Fr.    Abramson. 

Freshman  won  on  decision. 
135-lb.    Class — Jr.    Bearindt    vs.  Fr.    Kurland. 

Junior  won  on  decision. 
14:5-lb.     Class— Jr.     Mersky     vs.     Fr.     Needle. 

Junior  won   on   technical   K.   O. 
155-lb.  Class — Jr.  L.  Waldman  vs.  Fr.  Bogorad. 

Junior  won  on  decision. 
166-lb.  Class — Jr.  Plevinskj-  vs.  Fr.  Porzasnyski. 

Junior  won  on  decision. 
Heavyweight     Class — Jr.      Engleberg     vs.     Fr. 

Cohen.     Freshman  won  on  decision. 


JUNIOR  TWIST  FRESHMEN  WRESTLERS 


Good  Evening  Folks — This  is  Station 
N.F.S.  broadcasting  the  results  of  the 
annual  fracas  between  the  two  lower 
classes.  In  looking  over  the  list  of 
matches,  we  see  that  the  freshmen  were 
able  to  get  away  with  only  one  battle 
and  that  one  was  not  so  easily  won.  It 
seems  as  though  the  Juniors,  under  the 
able  guidance  of  Coach  Bendersky,  had 
a  strong,  well  coached  team.  We  see 
that  two  bouts  were  won  by  them  in  the 
brief  period  of  thirty  seconds. 

Coach  Lefkowitz,  the  Freshmen's 
mentor,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  last 
match  between  Freshman  Weiss  and 
Junior  Rosten  should  have  been  awarded 
to  his  man.  Several  of  the  spectators 
were  of  the  same  opinion,  but  after 
about  twelve  minutes  of  straight  wrest- 
ling, the  bout  was  awarded  to  the 
Junior. 


Incidentally,  the  referee  was  our  own 
good  friend,  Charley  Price,  and  the 
fourth  man  in  the  ring  was  none  other 
than  Finkle. 

List  of  matches: 

115-lb.   class — Jr.   Rigberg  vs.  Fr.   Tannencopf 

Won  by  Rigberg  in  4}^  minutes. 
125-lb.  class — Jr.  Myers  vs.  Fr.  Sacks.    Won  by 

Fr.  Sacks  in  5  minutes. 
1-15-lb.     class — Jr.     Capt.     Woodring     vs.     Fr. 

Mogolefsky.      Won    by    Jr.    Woodring    in 

4}-2  minutes. 
135-lb.  class — Jr.  S.  Waldman  vs.Fr.  Cohen.  Won 

by  Jr.  Waldman  in  7  minutes. 
155-lb.  class — Jr.  L.  Waldman  vs.  Fr.  Hoffman. 

Won  by  Jr.  Waldman  in  3^  minute. 
165-lb.    class — Jr.    Capt.     Matcovitch    vs.     Fr. 

Serfass.      Won    by   Jr.    Matcovitch    in    J-^ 

minute. 
Heavyweight   class — Jr.    Rosten   vs.   Fr.   Weiss. 

Won  by  Jr.  Rosten  in  12  minutes. 


f- 
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ALL  GLEANER  WRESTLING  AND 
BOXING  TEAMS 

Stealing  Grantland  Rice's  all-Ameri- 
can  idea  is  not  our  purpose,  but  we 
would  like  to  pick  an  all-Gleaner  wrest- 
ling and  boxing  team  from  the  three 
classes  at  Farm  School.  Here  are  our 
selections: — 

All-Gleaner  Boxing  Team 

Weight  Name                                              Class 

lis  Breen Junior 

125  Abramson Freshman 

135  Klein Senior 

145  PoUacheck Senior 

155  L.  Waldman Junior 

165  Plevinsky Junior 

Heavy      Vandernoot Senior 

All-Gleaner  Wrestling  Team 

Weight  Name                                              Class 

lis  Fuchs Senior 

125  Lefkowitz Senior 

135  Klein Senior 

145  Woodring Junior 

ISS  L.  Waldman Junior 

165  Matcovitch Junior 

Heavy      Vandernoot Senior 


them  a  slight  sighing  of  the  trees  beto- 
kened the  passage  of  a  cool  evening 
breeze. 


A  cool  retiring  moon  peeped  timidly 
from  behind  the  shadowy  recesses  of  the 
clouds  above.  Her  sprightly  little  beams, 
quite  indecently,  danced  through  the 
fastnesses  of  the  forest  and  covered  the 
leafy  glades  with  a  silvery  screen.  The 
moonbeams  danced  and  capered  about, 
created  fantastic  shapes  and  figures, 
and  played  hide-and-seek  in  the  cool 
dignity  of  the  forest. 

In  their  merry  frolicking,  some  were 
attracted  to  the  foot  of  one  of  the  old 
sentinels  of  the  forest.  There  they  came 
upon  the  quiet  figure  of  an  old  man  who 
was  lying  as  in  peaceful  repose.  His 
wrinkled  and  careworn  features  were 
illuminated  by  the  silvery  radiance  of  the 
moon,  and  his  face  wore  the  serene 
expression  of  one  who  had  attained  a 
greater  comfort  than  this  world  could 
ever  ofTer. 


PROGRESS 

{Continued  from  page  10) 

Only  in  the  forest  were  these  envoys 
excluded — the  leafy  boughs  were  jealous 
of  their  lightness  and  gaiety.  As  though 
by  reprimand,  the  cool  refreshing  forest 
assumed  an  appearance  both  sinister 
and  gloomy. 

Into  this  sylvan  labyrinth,  the  old 
man  entered.  He  could  barely  make  out 
the  path,  and  finally  lost  it  in  a  maze  of 
flitting  shadows.  With  a  sigh  he  com- 
posed himself  and  settled  down  to  await 
the  appearance  of  the  moon,  whose  gen- 
tle beams  would  guide  him  to  his  home. 

A  momentary  silence  descended  upon 
the  forest,  and  then  the  myriad  sounds 
of  the  night  reached  his  ears.     Above 


The  old  house  is  more  lonely  than  it 
has  ever  been  before.  It  is  still  awaiting 
the  return  of  an  old  man  who  left  on  a 
beautiful,  radiant  day  and  had  never 
come  back.  Smoke  no  longer  wreaths 
and  spirals  its  way  from  the  tumble-down 
chimney.  The  rusty  gate  lifts  its  voice 
no  more  in  protest.  Everything  is 
silent.  Time  alone  is  active  and  con- 
tinues to  wreak  havoc  on  the  old  house. 
The  old  house  is  on  the  portal  of  ob- 
livion, and  soon  it,  too,  will  be  lost 
forever. 

Meanwhile,  the  huge  metropolis  ad- 
vances still  further  and  forgets  its  lowly 
parentage — but  such  is  the  way  of 
Progress ! 

A.  Egerland. 

Nathan  B.  Shapiro. 


AHOY,  OLDTIMERS! 

Don't  forget  the  Alumni  Reunion  at 
Farm  School  on  July  3rd,  4th  and  5th. 
Make  plans  to  be  here. 

The  Gle.\xer  extends  its  sympathy  to  Winkler,  '31,  is  doing  ver\-  well  on  his 

Morris    Soopper,     '32,     in     his     recent      original  job.    He  is  working  in  a  green- 
bereavement,  house  near  Hazleton,  Pa. 


L 


H.  Dubrow,  '29,  is  assistant  to  a  plant 
pathologist  in  New  York  State. 

Ted  Krause,  '31,  is  raising  ten  thou- 
sand chicks  this  year  on  his  poultry  farm 
at  Norma,  N.  J. 

Russel  Broadbent,  '29,  is  superintend- 
ing an  estate  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

"Duke"  Koltnow,  '28,  is  in  charge  of 
the  nursery  stock  department  of  a  store 
in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Liskowitz,  '31,  has  his  original  job  on 
a  poultry  plant  at  Chaska,  Minn. 

Nate  Newman,  '32,  is  with  the  Davies 
Orchards  at  Conges,  N.  Y. 

Norman  Walzer,  '32,  is  managing  a 
poultry  farm  near  Norfolk,  Va. 

Sl'm  Westnedge,  '32,  has  his  own  dairy 
farm  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Abrahamson,  '28,  recently  married. 
Congratulations. 


Epstein,  Silverberg,  Lazarow,  Citron 
and  Edelman  of  the  '32  Class  are  sell- 
ing nursery  stock  for  the  Penn  Fruit 
Company  of  Philadelphia. 

George  Smith,  '32,  is  caretaker  of  an 
estate  in  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Si  Podolin,  '30,  quarterback  of  Farm 
School's  undefeated  team  of  1929,  is  at 
Muhlenburg  College.  He  has  made  good 
playing  football  and  is  expected  to 
represent  the  college  next  Fall. 

Gilbert  Keane,  '32,  is  on  a  dairy  farm 
in  Maine. 

M.  Werrin,  '30,  is  studying  Veterinary 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Shipman  has  been  working  at  Mt. 
Ararat,  Md.,  since  he  was  graduated  in 
1930.     He  is  now  married. 


(. 


Finkle,    '31,    is    recuperatinc 
recent  operation  at  his  home. 


from    a 
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^      A  VISIT 


TO  FARMINGDALE 


i 


ON  MONDAY,  April  24th,  Junior 
Bendersky  and  your  correspon- 
dent had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
the  New  York  School  of  Applied  Agri- 
culture at  Farmingdale,  L.I.  The  School 
is  situated  about  thirty  miles  out  of  New 
York  City  and  is  near  the  town  of 
Farmingdale. 

Upon  entering  the  campus  we  were 
impressed  by  the  beautiful  landscape 
work  adding  bright  touches  to  the  im- 
posing buildings.  The  many  varieties  of 
evergreens  and  perennials  used  in  the 
beds  and  borders  gave  evidence  that  the 
students  majoring  in  Landscape  work 
were  extremely  fortunate. 

The  dairy  barns  next  claimed  our 
attention  and  we  found  an  up-to-date 
layout  for  50  cows  with  full  equipment, 
including  feed  carriers,  litter  carriers  and 
milking  machines.  The  creamery  which 
adjoined  the  barn  was  subdivided  into 
separate  rooms  for  the  pasteurization, 
cooling,  separating,  and  bottling  of  milk. 
We  saw  excellent  examples  of  Holstein, 
Jersey,  and  Guernsey  cattle.  In  a  small 
enclosure  near  the  barn  was  a  woolly 
flock  of  healthy  looking  Shropshire 
sheep. 

In  the  mechanic's  building  we  found 


many  makes  of  all  types  of  farm  machin- 
ery. Some  were  completely  dismantled 
for  instruction  purposes  and  others  were 
being  probed  for  repair  and  adjustments. 

We  next  visited  the  poultry  labora- 
tories where  the  experimental  study  of  all 
poultrj'  diseases  is  carried  on.  In  the 
incubator  cellar  of  the  poultry  building 
there  were  three  types  of  machines  in 
use,  oil,  electric,  and  hot  air.  A  long 
laying  house,  completely  modern  in 
structure  and  equipment,  was  being  used 
for  the  egg-laying  contests  that  are  being 
held  there  yearly. 

The  Floriculture  Department  has  at 
its  disposal  two  greenhouses.  These 
greenhouses  are  divided  up  into  indi- 
vidual sections  or  rooms,  so  that  in  each 
room  a  different  culture  system  can  be 
carried  on  and  a  wide  variety  of  crops 
grown.  Very  interesting  to  note  were 
tomato  and  cucumber  plants  being  sup- 
ported by  string,  each  attaining  great 
height  and  bearing  luscious  fruit. 

We  were  impressed  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  students  and  teachers  and  the 
industriousness  of  both,  a  combination 
that  has  made  this  school  a  great  insti- 
tution of  learning. 

J.  POSKANZER,   '34. 


Hevesh — "This    poem    is    no    good. 


Mr.  Mayer — "I  never  knew  until  I 
got  an  auto  that  profanity  was  so 
prevalent." 

Mr.  Fiesser — "I  never  hear  so  much 
of  it." 

Mr.  Mayer — "\\'hy  man,  nearly  every- 
body I  l)ump  into  swears  most  dread- 
fully." 


Mr.   Samuels — "Isn't    this  the   ninth 


Can't    you    see    that    the    feet    are    all      ^-^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^,^^^^^^  ^^-^^^  ^p  ^^e 


wrong. 

Slobodnick — "No  I  can't.    I'm  a  poet, 
not  a  chiropodist." 


front  steps?" 

Horowitz — "Don't    ask    me,    sir.       I 
thought  you  were  keeping  score." 


Hooks  Hummel  (as  waiter  spills  sauce 
on  his  head) — "Do  you  honestly  think 
it  will  do  any  good?" 

Mink — "Let's  play  some  tennis." 
Lash — "Can't.    The  net's  broken." 
Mink — "Fine!  The  net's  always  in  the 
way  when  I  play." 


King — "Who  was  the  smallest  man  in 
history?" 

Sutton — "I'm  ignorant.     Who?" 

King — "The  Roman  soldier  who  went 

to  sleep  on  his  watch."  Herb  Myers— "So  that's  final?" 

Grace — "Yes.     Shall    I    return    your 

Charlie — "Between  you  r.nd  me,  what  letters?" 

do  you  think  of  Lillian."  Herb— "Of     course.       There's    some 

Joe^"  Between  you  and  me,  not  so  good  material  in  them  that  I   can  use 

much;  but  alone — not  bad."  on  some  other  girl." 
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A.  CANCELMO 

Wholesale 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 


153  Dock  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DRUGS 

The  Store  of  Service  and  Quality 
SAMUEL  B.  FEABCE 

DOYLESTOWN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Bell  182  Keystone  10-D 

CHAS.  B.  MOYER 

30  East  State  Street 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Kelviuator  Radio  Equipment 


TED  DUBOIS 

Ladies%  Gents'  and  Children's  Haircutting 

Court  House  Row 

DOYLESTOWN.  PA. 

"doylestown's  finest  sanitary  barber  shop" 


>i3  h 


■*-r>       /P/ILCING 


4> 


ATIHLCTIC  GC©!)/- 


rcR  ANy  jpccT 


,,..„ ..  tm 

Hi  Soutli  16th  Street 
Philadelphia 


Williams,  Darnell  & 
Company 

COAL  ^  COKE 

DREXEL  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Market  5282 


Main  3221 


A.  Salus  &  Son 

8  North  Delaware  Ave. 

17-19  North  Water  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


SHORE'S  MARKET  HOUSE 

Fresh  Fruit,  Fancy  Groceries,  Vegetables 

Fish  and  Oysters 

free  delivery 
Bell  Phone  71-J  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 


BITZER 

Dry  Cleaning  and  Dye  Works 

All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 
DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 
Office  Phone  125 


Follow  the  Crowd  to  the  A,  A,  Store 
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....  when  our  imprint  appears  on 
a  school  or  collese  publication 
you  may  feel  sure  the  editors 
have  had  at  their  disposal  every 
feature  of  service  which  over  25 
years  of  specialization  has  shown 
to  be  desirable. 


WESTBROOK  PUBLISHING  CO. 

5800  NORTH  MERVINE  STREET  PHILADELPHIA 
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NEW  STRAND  THEATRE 

DOYLESTOWN,    PENNSYLVANIA 

"THE  HOME  OF  THE  BEST  PHOTOPLAYS" 

Performances  Every  Evening  at  7  and  8:45 
Summer — Daylight  Saving  Time,  7:30  and  9:15 
Matinee  on  Mondays  at  4  P.  M.  and  Saturdays  at  2:15  P.  M. 

Summer — Mondays  and  Saturdays,  2:45  D.  S.  T. 

J.  A.  VVoDOCK,  Prop.  Theodore  Ruth,  Bus.  Mgr. 


Bell  Phone  285-W 


DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


Sander's  Photo  Studio  and  Art  Shop 


8,?  WEST  STATE  STREET 


Photographs,  Cameras,  Films,  Frames,  Albums 
Greeting  Cards  Jor  E^ery  Occasion 


TWENTY-FOUR-HOUR    SERVICE    IN    OUR    FINISHING    DEPARTMENT 


SAVE  WITH 

ICE 

SAVE  WITH 

i 

SAFE 

SURE 

SILENT 

ECONOMICAL 

G 

.     E 

.     WILL ARD 

i 

Phone 

26-M 

Manu 

facturer  and  Distributor 

DOYLESTOWN, 

PA.                 ! 

J.  H.  ^VEIL  Si  COMPANY 

1315  CHERRY  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Drawing  Materials 
Surveyors'  and  Draftsmen's  Instruments 

Special  Engineering  Equipment  for  the  Landscape  Architect 
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§/Hiiirin"*s 

Ice 
Cream 

"Taste  the  Difference" 


Sold  in 

Athletic  Association  Store 

of  Farm  School 
Doylestown,  Pa. 


1 


Ji\ 
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1 

CHEAPEST 
FOR 
GOOD 
PAINTING 

RESULTS 

FOR  BEST  results  at  lowest  cost,  it  pays 
to  buy  paint  that  you  KNOW  is  made 
with  the  purest  ingredients  obtainable. 
That  means  more  in  satisfaction — and  in 
genuine  savings.    Use  first  grade  French- 
Wolf  Paint  because  each  gallon  covers  a 
bigger  surface.    Use  French-Wolf  Paint, 
too,  because  it  thoroughly  penetrates — • 
therefore  really  preserves  wood  and  metal 

FREE — Copy  of  "Hints  on  Painting, " 
whether  you  expect  to  repaint  now  or 
1     later.       Helpful,     interesting.       Edition 
limited.    Get  YOURS  today. 

FRENCH-WOLF  PAINT  PRODUCTS 

CORPORATION 

Broad  and  Columbia  Avenue 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

THOMAS  LYONS 

Watches,  Clocks,  Jewelry  and  Silverware 

Repairing  a  Specialty  DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


DOYLESTOWN  LAUNDRY 

DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 

Call  245-J  and  Let  Us  Relieve  You  of 
Your  Wash  Day  Worries 


GIBABD  KNITTING  MILLS 

Manufacturers  of 

Shaker  Sweaters 

Sport  Coats  and  Bathing  Suits 

Bell  Phone  36  North  3rd  Street 

Market  3939  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Herridge  and  Herridge 

5-10-25  CENT  STOEES 

Stationery,  School  Supplies 

and  General  Lines 

CORNER  OAKLAND  AND  MAIN  STS. 


DOYLESTOWN 

FEED  AND  COAL  CO. 

Feed,  Coal  and  Building 

Materials 

212  South  Main  Street 
Phone  38 


OUAKERTOWN  WHOLESALE 
CONFECTIONERY  COMPANY 

Bell  Phone,  Quakertown  23 

Juniper  and  Sixth  Streets 

QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


WILLIAM  NEIS  &  SON 

MAKERS   OF 

Superfine  Soft  Drinks 


Chas.  H.  Elliott  Company 

Seventeenth  Street  and  Lehigh  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Stationers  and  Jewelers 

The  Largest  College  Engraving  House  in  the  World 


ENTERPRISE  MILL  SOAP 
WORKS,  Inc. 

Textile  and  Laundry  Soaps 

Laundry  Supplies  and 

Chemicals 

Columbia  Alkali  Products 

229-31-33  N.  TWELFTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell,  Lombard  2503-04  Keystone,  Main  2716 

JACOB  H.  SMITH  &  CO. 

Sea  Food,  Poultry,  Game 

Supplying  Hotels,  Institutions,  Ships, 

Our  Business 

Dock  St.   Fish  Market  at  the  Delaware   River 


CHILDREN 


W.  J.  NYCE'S  SHOE  STORE 

"The  Home  of  Nice  Footwear" 

DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 
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CLYMER'S  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

BUCKS  COUNTY'S  LARGEST  STORE 

The  National  Farm  School  is  One  of  Its  Patrons 

Your  Patronage  Solicited 

R.  L.  CLYMER 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

F.  D.  HARTZEL'S  SONS  CO. 

Chalfont,  Pa.      Lansdale,  Pa, 

Dealer  in 

FIX)UB,  FEED,  COAL,  LUMBER 


Bell  Phone  53 

CHARLES  H.  SHIVE 
Hardware  and 
Sporting  Goods 

Main  and  State  Streets 

DoYLESTOWN,    Pa. 


Dr.  Wm.  J.  McEvoy 

OPTOMETBIST  OPTICIAN 

15  East  State  Street 
Hours  9-5        Tuea.  and  Sat.  Eveninga  Until  9  P.M. 


J.  A.  Gardy  Printing  Co. 

stationery— Printing — AdTertislng 

28  West  State  Street 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Phones — Office.  369-J  Home,  372-R 


For  your  Next  Haircut  or  Sliave 

TRY 

NELSON'S  BARBER  SHOP 

17  South  Main  Street 

DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 

Next  to  Henry  Ely's  Grocery  Store 


For  Quality  Home-Made  Candles,  Delicious 

Fresh  Fruit  Sundaes  and  Ice 

Cream  Sodas 

Visit 
THE  PALACE  OF  SWEETS 

Strand  Theatre  Building 


Bell  Phone  457 

NYCE  PLANING  MILL  CO. 
Millwork  and  Concrete  Products 

Office  and  Plant: 
239  Decatur  Street 

DOYLESTOWN,    Pa. 


For  Quality,  Service  and  Square  Deal 

THE  REXALL  STORE 

Stands  First 

Victor  Agents  Eastman  Kodak  Agency 

Doylestown  Drug  Co. 

Cor.  Main  and  Court  Streets.  Doylestown,  Pa. 


FOR   good   things   TO   EAT 

WAGNER'S  BAKERY 

Home-Made  Ice  Cream 
Soda — Candles 

OPPOSITE  POST  OFFICE        DOYLESTOWN 


Phone  277-J 

SCHUYLER  &  BOWERS 

OUTFITTERS   IN   MEn's   AND   BOYS' 
CLOTHING   AND    HABERDASHERY 

DOYLESTOWN,  PENNA. 
Smitlison  Suits,  $29.50 


CATERING  B.ANQUET  ROOM 

BRUNNER'S  RESTAURANT 

29  South  Main  Street 
"For  a  Meal  That's  Real" 

Doylestown,  Pa. 


DOYLESTOWN  TRUST  CO. 

Doylestown,  Pa. 
Solicits  Your  Patronage 


